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Emergency  Education 
May  Continue 

While  the  general  program  of  Emergency 
Education  closed  May  15th,  a  number  of  ac¬ 
tivities  were  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
month  to  permit  the  completion  of  work 
already  under  way.  Policies  for  a  summer 
program  Rave  not  been  developed  by  the 
Federal  Relief  Administration. 

In  six  months  the  program  gave  work  to 
1700  unemployed  teachers.  Class  enroll¬ 
ments  totaled  100,000  adults,  65,000  of  whom 
received  instruction  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  subjects  from  640  teachers.  Americani¬ 
zation  classes  in  English  and  citizenship 
employed  250  teachers  and  had  15,000  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Many  in  these  classes  will  obtain 
their  first  or  second  naturalization  papers  as 
a  result  of  this  work. 

Vocational  classes  enrolled  16,000  unem¬ 
ployed  adults.  In  vocational  rehabilitation 
classes  4000  physically  handicapped  men  and 
women  received  training.  In  some  instances 
these  people  were  supplied  with  necessary 
artificial  appliances.  During  the  emergency 
program  twenty-six  emergency  nursery 
schools  have  been  organized  for  children  of 
needy  parents.  In  parent  education  classes 
4000  men  and  women  have  been  studying 
child  health  and  behavior.  Workers  educa¬ 
tion  classes  with  19  teachers  have  been 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  Montgomery  and 
Northampton  counties. 

The  Emergency  Education  Relief  program 
has  emphasized  need  for  many  desirable 
developments  in  local  general  education  pro¬ 
grams.  Among  these  are  need  for  adjust¬ 
ment  service  to  direct  adults  for  work  and 
recreation  to  which  their  environment  and 
personality  best  fit  them;  for  further  training 
for  literacy  and  citizenship  in  Americaniza¬ 
tion  classes  and  in  home  classes  for  mothers; 
for  teachers  whose  training  especially  fits 
them  to  present  courses  to  adults  in  so¬ 
cialized  discussion  and  for  training  centers 
where  teachers  may  learn  particular  tech¬ 
niques;  and  for  the  development  in  com¬ 
munities  of  Adult  Education  Councils  as 
effective  bodies  for  carrying  through  an 
adult  education  program. 


Harry  T.  Zeiser,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  City  Schools,  died  on  May  9 
at  his  home.  He  had  been  stricken  a  month 
previously  while  spending  a  few  days  at 
Lake  Carey. 


Edwin  H.  Kehrli  on  May  1  was  appointed 
to  act  as  superintendent  of  Wyoming  county 
schools  succeeding  the  late  John  E.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Kehrli  was  elected  on  April  10  for  the 
four-year  term  beginning  July  2. 


UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH 
PRESENT  PROBLEM 

This  year  Pennsylvania  secondary  schools 
will  graduate  more  than  60,000  boys  and 
girls  in  May  and  June.  Possibly  one-fourth 
of  this  group  will  continue  their  work  in 
higher  institutions  next  fall.  A  small  per¬ 
centage  of  them  will  find  employment.  A 
still  larger  group  will  join  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  Economic  conditions  and 
changes  are  making  it  increasingly  harder 
for  these  young  people  to  obtain  positions. 
Industrial  and  commercial  recovery  has  not 
extended  to  the  point  where  this  group  can 
be  absorbed. 

In  facing  the  problem,  the  attention  of  our 
young  people  and  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  youth  should  be  called  to  some  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  in  Pennsylvania 
for  types  of  educational  activities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  both  on  the  vocational  and  the 
avocational  level  that  will  extend  our  pres¬ 
ent  program  of  adult  education.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  in  one  of  the  large  industrial 
cities  in  the  country  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  employ  no  one  who  is  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Conditions  in  in¬ 
dustry  practically  have  determined  that  this 
situation  will  prevail  in  most  of  our  com¬ 
munities.  Present  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  are  neither  adequate  nor 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  young 
people.  So  that  their  needs  may  be  under¬ 
stood  more  clearly,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made: 

1.  Every  community  in  the  Commonwealth 
should  organize  cooperative  committees 
to  consider  the  problem  of  unemployed 
youth,  and  youth  about  to  leave  or  he 
graduated  from  school.  This  committee 
may  well  he  made  up  of  business  men, 
school  teachers,  supervisors  and  admini¬ 
strators,  social  leaders  and  representative 
youth  in  the  community. 

2.  Efforts  should  be  made  wherever  possible 
to  develop  recreational  programs  and  en¬ 
terprises  which  will  provide  wholesome, 
creative  activities  for  groups  of  unem¬ 
ployed  young  people. 

3.  As  a  part  of  the  community  survey  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  organize  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises,  handicraft  centers,  and  projects  of 
some  type  to  engage  the  interest  and  abil¬ 
ities  of  these  young  people,  at  least 
temporarily. 

4.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  developing  morale-building  programs. 
Youth  itself  can  he  of  tremendous  help  in 
this  respect.  Summer  camps,  organized 
on  a  cooperative  basis  and  providing  for 
a  low  cost  maintenance,  will  be  helpful. 

We  would  like  to  have  concrete  and  def- 
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Unit  Study  Group 
Makes  Progress 

Definite  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Cooperative  Study  of  the 
Unit  of  School  Administration  and  its  Fi¬ 
nancing,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
State  School  Directors’  Association,  the  State 
Education  Association,  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  committee  or¬ 
ganized  on  March  22  when  various  phases  of 
the  problem  were  discussed.  At  a  second 
meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  May  2  and  3  the 
group  received  a  number  of  proposals  for 
reorganization  of  small  school  districts  into 
workable  units  for  efficiency  and  economy 
in  management. 

H.  J.  Stockton,  of  Johnstown,  represent¬ 
ing  the  State  School  Directors’  Association, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee;  J.  Y.  Sham- 
bach,  representing  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  secretary;  and  H.  E.  Gayman, 
representing  the  State  Education  Association, 
is  research  secretary  for  the  committee.  The 
executive  committee  includes  Dr.  James  N. 
Rule,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
chairman;  Dr.  Carmon  Ross,  president  of 
the  State  Education  Association;  and  Mr. 
Stockton.  Mr.  Shambach  was  made  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  committee,  and  Mr.  Gayman 
serves  as  research  secretary.  The  study  will 
take  several  months  for  completion  and  is 
expected  to  result  in  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  legislative  program  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  1935  session  of  the  Legislature 
whereby  a  suitable  method  might  be  found 
for  merging  small  school  districts  into  work¬ 
able  units  for  greater  efficiency  in  public 
school  operation. 

At  a  two-day  session  which  started  May  2 
plans  were  submitted  by  the  various  groups 
represented  on  the  committee.  The  proposal 
by  supervising  principals  came  from  M.  A. 
Steiner,  of  Ingram,  Allegheny  County;  by 
county  superintendents  from  C.  W.  Lilli- 
bridge,  McKean  County,  and  A.  F.  Kemp, 
Berks  County;  by  district  superintendents 
from  S.  V.  Rowland,  of  Radnor  Township, 
Delaware  County;  and  by  the  school  direc¬ 
tors  from  H.  S.  Lessig,  of  Pottstown,  and 
R.  A.  Poorbaugh,  R.  D.  3,  Stoyestown. 

Study  Proposals 

All  proposals  were  referred  to  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Tentative  Proposals,  of  which  Dr. 
LeRoy  A.  King,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  chairman.  Others  on  the  committee  are 
Messrs.  Kemp,  Rowland,  Steiner  and  Poor¬ 
baugh.  Mr.  Gayman  was  appointed  research 
secretary  of  this  committee  and  Mr.  Sham¬ 
bach  as  secretary.  This  group  expects  to 
have  several  meetings  during  May  and  June 
and  prepare  a  report  for  a  meeting  of  the 
general  committee  in  Harrisburg  on  June  23. 

The  Committee  on  Tentative  Proposals  is 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER 

A  school  can  be  no  better  than  its  teacher. 
Well  trained,  competent,  sympathetic  and 
understanding  teachers  will  find  ways  to 
make  up  for  many  other  school  deficiencies. 

The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  have  re¬ 
sponded  well  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  to  prepare  themselves  in  a  thoroughly 
professional  manner  to  take  their  places  in 
our  classrooms.  They  have  been  cooperative 
in  aiding  districts  to  meet  emergency  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties.  They  have  “carried  on”  in 
many  communities  after  other  agencies  have 
broken  down. 

A  teacher  cannot  do  her  best,  cannot  ex¬ 
pend  the  effort  and  money  necessary  to  keep 
herself  physically  and  mentally  fit  to  meet 
the  daily  challenge  of  young  minds  unless 
her  efforts  are  appreciated,  and  some  degree 
of  security  afforded  her  in  her  work. 

In  making  personnel  plans  for  next  year 
local  school  officers  owe  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  children  of  their  district.  Every 
school  room  in  every  district  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  most  competent  and  best  pre¬ 
pared  teacher  available.  Within  the  limits 
of  our  financial  ability,  we  should  make  sure 
that  efficient  service  is  rewarded  adequately. 
The  stability  of  our  schools  should  be  in¬ 
sured  by  granting  security  to  efficient  and 
capable  teachers.  Conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  proper  personnel  management  as  set  up 
in  the  continuing  contract  law,  maintenance 
of  salaries  and  of  essential  functions,  and 
the  prompt  filling  of  vacancies  with  com¬ 
petent,  efficient  teachers,  will  do  much  to 
elevate  the  morale  of  our  schools,  promote 
efficient  work,  and  maintain  high  standards 
of  efficiency.  Efficiency  in  all  lines  will 
enable  many  districts  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
structional  program  at  a  high  level. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Changes  in  the  economic  and  social  order 
require  corresponding  changes  in  our  system 
of  public  education. 

Probably  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  present  age  is  the  amazing  growth  in  the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation 
resulting  in  a  high  pressure  distribution  of 
things  and  thoughts  that  is  vitally  affecting 
the  very  fundamentals  of  our  civilization. 
Our  railroad  mileage  has  grown  in  ninety 


years  from  four  thousand  to  approximately 
three  hundred  thousand.  Within  fifty  years 
the  number  of  telephones  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  three  thousand 
to  more  than  twenty  millions.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  seen  the  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  this  country  increase  from  four 
thousand  to  more  than  twenty-four  millions. 
The  exact  figures  are  lacking  but  probably 
not  fewer  than  three  out  of  four  families 
have  a  radio  or  convenient  access  to  one. 
The  development  of  air  transportation  has 
been  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion.  The  daily  doings  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  are  telegraphed  and  radioed  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  aspirations 
and  achievements  of  every  race  and  class 
are  daily  intermingled  and  intermeshed  in 
a  vast  network  of  intercommunication. 
Crime  and  culture,  vice  and  virtue  spread 
with  equal  rapidity.  The  protective  barriers 
of  space  and  time  against  the  spread  of  the 
evils  of  vice  and  ignorance  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down.  National  and  local 
prejudices  and  peculiarities  are  being  rubbed 
down  with  the  rough  pumice  stone  of  daily 
contact. 

America,  a  comparatively  young  nation, 
is  maturing  with  amazing  and  alarming  ra¬ 
pidity  under  the  accelerating  influences  of 
modern  developments  in  the  field  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication.  America  is 
achieving  a  national  character  hitherto  de¬ 
nied  our  polyglot  nation  and  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  a  relatively  stabilized  and  stand¬ 
ardised  morality.  The  spiritual  and  social 
level  of  our  national  life  and  therefore  the 
scope  and  character  of  our  leadership  in 
world  affairs  during  the  centuries  that  lie 
ahead  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
composite  character  of  the  oncoming  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  the  next  few  generations.  The  con¬ 
servation  of  our  material  and  human 
resources  becomes  in  the  light  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  the  most  pressing  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  people. 

The  one  agency  at  the  command  of  the 
State  for  molding  young  Americans  into  the 
fullness  of  the  statute  of  the  America  of 
our  hopes  is  our  system  of  education.  States 
with  a  progressive  modern  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  laying  sure  foundations  for  the 
economic  and  civic  leadership  of  tomorrow. 

To  retain,  much  more  to  improve,  its  pres¬ 
ent  plane  of  prosperity  and  civic  competence, 
Pennsylvania  must  clearly  define  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  greatly  enlarge  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  its  system  of  public  education.  This 
enlarged  program  must  particularly  make 
adequate  provision  for  two  neglected  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  population:  the  girls  and  boys 
of  our  rural  districts  and  the  men  and 
women  of  our  immigrant  and  working 
classes. 

Children  in  our  rural  areas  are  not  getting 
a  square  deal  from  the  State  in  its  plans 
for  the  equal  education,  presumably,  of  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  In  all  too 
many  rural  districts,  educational  facilities 
are  markedly  inferior  to  those  found  in  the 
more  populous  and  favored  areas.  Those 
rural  communities  that  have  succeeded  in 
providing  relatively  good  schools  have  done 
so  at  a  staggering  local  cost  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  that  borne  by  the  more  well- 
to-do  districts.  A  workable  unit  of  school 
administration  and  taxation,  and  an  equitable 
and  adequate  share  of  State  support  are 
needed  if  the  child  life  of  our  rural  areas 
is  to  be  conserved  and  is  to  make  its  tra¬ 
ditionally  large  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  civic  progress  of  our  Commonwealth. 

We  have  within  the  Commonwealth  ap¬ 
proximately  three  hundred  thousand  resi¬ 
dents  wholly  unable  to  read  or  write  in  any 


Education  Calendar 

1934 

May 

13-19— Thirty-eighth  Annual  Convention, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

18 —  World  Goodwill  Day. 

19 —  Vocational  and  Industrial  Arts  Con¬ 

ference,  State  Teachers  College, 
California. 

23-25 — Annual  Conference  of  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Group,  Pittsburgh. 


June  13-14 — Secondary  Education  Conference, 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana. 

June  23 — Meeting  of  Committee  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  Study  of  School  Admini¬ 
stration  and  its  Financing,  Harrisburg. 

June  25-27 — Annual  Vocational  Conference, 
State  College. 

June  27-29 — Future  Farmers  of  America, 
State  College. 

June  30-July  6 — N.E.A.  Convention,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

July  31-Aug.  1-2 — Superintendent’s  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Oct.  4-5 — Central  Convention  District,  P.  S. 
E.  A.,  Lock  Haven. 

Oct.  10-11 — Education  Congress  and  Citizens’ 
Conference  on  Education,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  11-13 — Pennsylvania  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hershey. 

Oct.  19 — Northwestern  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  Oil  City. 

Oct.  19-20 — Western  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
Education  Conference,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Oct.  19-20 — Eastern  Convention  District,  P.S. 
E.A.,  Pottsville. 

Oct.  26-27 — Midwestern  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  Beaver  Falls. 

Nov.  6-12 — American  Education  Week. 

Dec.  5-8 — American  Vocational  Association, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dec.  26-28 — State  Convention  of  P.S.E.A., 
Harrisburg. 


language  and  probably  not  fewer  than  one 
million  with  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a 
fourth  grade  education.  More  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  foreign-born  men  and 
women  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
who  are  residents  of  Pennsylvania  have  not 
been  naturalized.  Rapid  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  economic  status  of  workers  due  to 
invention  of  new  machinery,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  leisure  time  due  to  tendency  to 
reduce  the  period  of  the  working  week,  all 
indicate  the  necessity  of  eliminating  illiteracy 
and  continuing  the  education  of  our  adult 
working  population  along  both  civic  and 
practical  lines.  “Those  who  have  to  work 
for  a  living  and  have  to  keep  on  working 
to  keep  on  living”  should  have  every  en¬ 
couragement  possible  from  the  State  to  in¬ 
sure  their  successful  participation  in  the 
life  of  their  community,  their  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  their  nation. 

James  N.  Rule 


A  movement  has  been  started  to  observe 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Mark  Twain, 
culminating  on  November  30,  1935,  his  birth¬ 
day  anniversary.  The  International  Mark 
Twain  Society  is  making  preparations  for 
the  observance.  Cyril  Clemens,  of  Webster 
Groves,  Missouri,  is  president  of  the  society. 
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New  Sources  of  School  Support  Described 

BY  JAMES  N.  RULE* 


Many  requests  come  to  the  Department 
from  lay  individuals  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  current  public  education 
situation  in  Pennsylvania.  The  accom¬ 
panying  abstract  discusses  a  vital  point 
in  the  public  school  recovery  program. 

— The  Editor. 


Pennsylvania  depends  upon  realty  taxes 
for  85  per  cent  of  the  support  of  its  public 
schools.  With  the  failure  of  realty  taxes  the 
supports  of  public  education  are  being 
washed  out  rapidly,  with  a  threatened  col¬ 
lapse  of  schools  in  many  districts  next  year 
and  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  unless  new 
sources  of  revenue  are  found  that  will  at 
once  relieve  realty  of  its  unjust  burden  and 
provide  a  stable  source  of  school  support. 
A  conservative  estimate  places  the  loss  in 
local  tax  receipts  about  $30,000,000  below  the 
normal  figure  of  $140,000,000. 

Pennsylvania’s  wealth  and  income  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Pennsylvania’s 
aggregate  wealth  places  her  second  among 
the  states.  However,  if  comparison  is  made 
of  the  wealth  and  income  of  all  the  states 
in  terms  of  educational  load,  that  is,  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ranks  in  wealth  twenty-sixth  and  in 
income  seventeenth.  Pennsylvania  believes 
in  large  families.  Every  fourth  person  in 
our  population  is  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  seventeen. 

Under  these  conditions  new  sources  of 
school  support  must  be  found  if  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  carry  the  increasingly  heavy 
burden  of  preparing  young  America  to  be 
a  cooperative  American  citizen  in  these  days 
of  recovery  and  reconstruction. 

District  Reorganization 

There  are  three  possible  sources  of  addi¬ 
tional  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  The  first  source  of  additional  rev¬ 
enue  can  be  found  in  savings  to  be  secured 
from  the  reorganization  of  school  districts 
in  the  interest  of  more  economic  and  com¬ 
petent  administration.  Pennsylvania’s  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  school  organization  is  wasteful 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  and  administrative  cost.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  taxing  and  tax  collection  units  could 
be  reduced  75  per  cent  with  profit  both  to 
the  taxpayers  and  pupils. 

To  collect  $100  of  school  taxes  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Philadelphia  costs  approximately 
19  cents.  In  fourth  class  or  small  town  and 
rural  districts,  the  average  cost  per  $100  of 
school  taxes  collected  is  $3.10.  There  can  be 
no  justification  for  more  generous  aid  for 
the  existing  2200  fourth  class  school  districts 
so  long  as  the  present  uneconomical,  ineffi¬ 
cient  type  of  organization  is  maintained. 
They  must  first  establish  their  competence 
to  administer  their  affairs  economically  and 
to  translate  more  money  in  terms  of  relief  to 
the  taxpayer  and  larger  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  children. 

Larger  State  Appropriations 

The  second  source  of  aid  must  be  found  in 
a  larger  State  appropriation  which  doubtless 
will  involve  some  reorganization  in  our  State 
system  of  taxation.  Not  more  than  30  or  40 
per  cent  of  Pennsylvania’s  taxable  wealth 
consists  of  realty,  yet  realty  carries  over  80 


♦Abstract  of  address  at  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  luncheon  for  Observance  of  the 
Public  School  Centenary,  Thursday,  April  26, 
1934. 


per  cent  of  the  governmental  load.  It  seems 
obvious  that  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  all 
classes  of  taxpayers  there  should  be  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  so  that 
the  various  forms  of  wealth  will  carry  their 
proportionate  shares  of  the  load. 

As  against  Pennsylvania’s  15  per  cent  New 
York  State  is  carrying  33  1/3  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  public  education  out  of  its  state  treas¬ 
ury;  Delaware,  practically  100  per  cent; 
North  Carolina,  approximately  100  per  cent; 
Florida,  75  per  cent;  Maryland,  30  per  cent; 
Texas,  50  per  cent;  and  other  states  are  now 
seriously  considering  placing  upon  the  whole 
state  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  school 
support.  This  policy  is  nothing  more  than 
plain  common  sense  and  simple  justice. 
Some  such  adjustment  must  be  made  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  broader  and  more  stable  basis  of 
school  support  if  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
are  to  continue  their  program  of  efficient 
public  service  to  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 

Federal  Aid 

A  third  but  quite  controversial  source  of 
additional  revenue  lies  in  Federal  aid.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  public  education  is  not  a  new 
principle.  The  Federal  government  has 
made  appropriations  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Republic  for  specific  forms  of 
public  education.  These  Federal  subsidies 
have  carried  within  them  a  certain  amount 
of  Federal  control  and  supervision  to  which 
very  properly  and  justly  there  has  been  at 
times  no  little  objection.  However,  there  is 
every  justification  for  emergency  Federal 
appropriations  for  the  next  school  year  to 
tide  the  schools  of  the  Nation  over  the  emer¬ 
gency  until  state  legislatures  can  majce  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  state  revenues  and 
school  appropriations. 

A  new  type  of  Federal  aid,  which  is  really 
not  Federal  aid  at  all,  would  take  the  form 
of  Federal  coordination  and  distribution 
back  to  the  states  of  existing  overlapping 
taxes.  Precedent  for  such  Federal  action  is 
found  in  the  redistribution  back  to  the  states 
of  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  tax.  It  is 
proposed  by  a  growing  group  of  influential 
leaders  in  the  field  of  taxation  that  instead 
of  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  separately 
levied  and  collected;  instead  of  Federal  and 
State  sales  and  excise  taxes  separately  levied 
and  collected,  and  similarly  in  other  over¬ 
lapping  fields  of  taxation,  a  single  levy  arid 
collection  be  made  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

To  conform  to  office  hours  adopted 
by  Administrative  Departments  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
observe  the  following  summer  office 
hours  on  Eastern  Standard  Time  until 
September  29: 

Week  days  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Saturdays  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  these  hours  are 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  visit  or 
telephone  the  Department  on  business 
during  this  period.  Eastern  Standard 
Time  is  being  observed  in  Harrisburg 
and  this  change  of  office  hours  is  in 
lieu  of  daylight  saving  time. 


ment  with  the  appropriate  redistribution 
back  to  the  states. 

Such  a  plan  would  have  several  advan¬ 
tages  such  as  lowered  cost  of  tax  collection, 
decreased  cost  and  efficiency  of  collection, 
the  convenience  of  the  taxpayer  and  a 
greatly  reduced  realty  tax.  Such  tax  returns 
from  the  Federal  government  would  go  into 
the  State  treasury  along  with  other  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  and  be  subject  to  reapportionment  by 
State  legislatures.  Such  a  plan  would  not 
only  make  it  possible  to  support  essential 
state  services  adequately  and  bring  tax  re¬ 
lief  to  a  section  of  population  that  most 
needs  relief,  but  would  be  free  from  Federal 
supervision  of  state  functions. 

The  Three  R’s  of  School  Recovery 

Pennsylvania’s  plan  for  school  recovery  is 
based  upon  the  following  three-point  pro¬ 
gram: 

Restoration  and  reconstruction  of  our 
school  program  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
Pennsylvania’s  diverse  communities. 

Reorganization  of  school  districts  on  a 
basis  of  fiscal  and  professional  competency, 
so  as  to  reduce  local  inequalities  as  between 
school  districts  to  support  and  administer 
public  education  adequately  and  competently. 

Revision  of  our  State  system  of  school 
support  so  as  to  remove  the  confiscatory  tax 
load  now  resting  on  realty  and  place  the 
major  share  of  the  cost  of  public  education 
upon  sources  of  taxable  income  and  wealth 
available  only  to  the  State  and  Federal 
government. 


1934  As  a  Centennial  Year  in  the 
History  of  Education 
A.  D.  1834 

Death  of  Malthus,  who  in  his  famous 
“Essay  on  Population”  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  wide-spread  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  for  England. 

Founding  of  the  University  of  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Founding  of  the  Cantonal  University  at 
Bern,  Switzerland. 

Abolition  of  the  rate-bill  in  Pennsylvania. 

Publication  in  New  York  of  Victor  Cousin’s 
report  to  the  French  government  on  educa¬ 
tion  in  Prussia. 

Establishment  of  the  first  public  evening 
school  in  the  United  States  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Beginning  of  a  permanent  school  fund  in 
Massachusetts. 

First  free  school  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
creating  987  school  districts  in  the  state. 

Enactment  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
of  the  first  law  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  for  the  common  schools. 

Founding  of  the  Dickinson  Law  School. 

Founding  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Founding  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foun¬ 
dation,  Connecticut. 

Founding  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana. 

Founding  of  Tulane  University,  Louisiana. 

Founding  of  Wheaton  College,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Founding  of  Wake  Forest  College,  North 
Carolina. 

Birth  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  distinguished 
president  of  Harvard  University. — Walter 
Crosby  Eells,  Stanford  University  in  School 
and  Society 
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CWA  ACTIVITIES  BRING  RESULTS 


When  Civil  Works  Administration  projects 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  were  closed  on  April  30th,  a  most 
imposing  record  of  service  to  public  educa¬ 
tion  virtually  had  been  completed.  Several 
important  projects  could  not  be  finished  and 
every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  provide  for 
their  completion  in  the  near  future. 

A  total  of  2541  men  and  women  received 
more  than  $400,000  in  payment  for  their 
work.  Projects  included  general  research  in 
educational  and  administrative  problems 
within  the  Department,  the  Pennsylvania 
historical  survey,  State  Library  and  Museum 
projects,  Historical  Commission  activities, 
school  nursing,  and  a  state-wide  survey  of 
adult  education  and  recreational  activities 
and  facilities. 

Outstanding  results  were  obtained  by 
workers  in  the  State  Museum.  Ninety-three 
Indian  pottery  pieces  were  restored  from 
broken  sherds  or  completed  through  replace¬ 
ment;  a  stage  coach  more  than  100  years  old 
was  completely  restored;  a  life  size  group 
showing  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  partly  completed;  sleighs, 
carts,  tables,  chests,  desks,  etc.,  were  re¬ 
stored;  an  old  water  wheel  and  mill  race 
which  came  to  the  Museum  in  broken  parts 
was  completely  restored;  twenty-six  oil 
paintings,  including  the  large  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  were  cleaned,  oiled  and 
varnished;  and  a  reproduction  of  the  Trum¬ 
bull  painting  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  has  been  started. 

Libraries  Organized 

In  the  Library  project  approximately  200 
libraries  in  state-owned  institutions  and 
public  schools  were  organized  and  teachers 
instructed  in  methods  for  future  care.  Work 
was  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  57  counties. 
Only  professional  people  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  and  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  librarians  met  the  standards  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
could  be  certified  for  school  library  posi¬ 
tions.  There  remains  more  than  150  libraries 
in  township,  high,  or  consolidated  schools, 
still  needing  organization.  Work  done  in  the 
State  Library  on  this  project  was  confined 
to  the  document  section  and  newspaper 
collection. 

When  work  on  the  historical  survey  of 
Pennsylvania  was  suspended  early  in  April 
many  of  the  investigators  expressed  their 
willingness  to  continue  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  survey  of  county  archives  has 
been  completed  in  about  sixty  of  the  sixty- 
seven  counties.  The  survey  disclosed  that 


throughout  the  State  much  valuable  material 
is  in  private  hands.  In  unexpected  places 
letters  of  Washington,  Franklin,  John  Paul 
Jones  and  others  distinguished  in  national 
and  local  history  have  been  brought  to  light. 

The  school  nursing  project  at  the  close  of 
activities  was  operating  in  fifty  counties.  It 
was  developed  for  the  needy  and  unem¬ 
ployed  with  particular  reference  to  service 
for  children.  Only  registered  nurses  were 
employed.  The  nurse  contacted  and  coope¬ 
rated  with  all  health  and  relief  organizations 
in  her  community  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping 
of  services.  Classes  in  nutrition  were 
formed.  Toxoid  was  given  to  more  than 
11,000  children,  and  nurses  assisted  with 
clinics. 

Valuable  Researches 

An  important  Departmental  project  was  a 
research  study  of  administration,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  finance  of  school  districts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  dealt  with  a  study  of  certain 
items  of  expenditures  for  each  school  district 
of  the  State,  for  each  of  three  years,  and 
their  relation  to  the  population  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  enrollment.  From  preliminary 
data  compiled  it  is  believed  that  material 
prepared  on  this  project  will  be  extremely 
valuable  in  the  study  of  the  unit  of  school 
administration. 

Another  Departmental  research  study  de¬ 
veloped  much  material  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  program  of  the  Department.  It 
included  curriculum  materials  relating  to  the 
use  of  radio,  rural  schools,  high  schools, 
geography  and  mathematics  courses  of  study; 
the  development  of  vocational  courses  in  the 
field  of  police  training,  printing,  firemanship, 
and  janitorial  service;  the  reorganization  and 
partial  development  of  curriculum  materials 
in  the  field  of  commercial  education;  and  a 
survey  of  certain  units  of  material  in  the 
field  of  social  science. 

The  Historical  Commission  had  42  laborers 
working  on  the  Pennsbury  Memorial  site  on 
the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks  County.  They 
completed  grading  of  the  grounds,  removed 
some  of  the  old  buildings,  erected  a  break¬ 
water  on  the  river  front,  built  temporary 
offices,  and  otherwise  made  the  site  ready 
for  final  archaeological  researches  prepara¬ 
tory  to  reconstruction  of  the  William  Penn 
mansion. 

A  state-wide  survey  of  adult  educational 
and  recreational  activities  and  facilities  was 
about  90  per  cent  completed.  The  work  was 
organized  in  fifteen  survey  centers  and  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  complete  the  summariza¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  all  reports. 


Commissions  Awarded  Newly 
Elected  Superintendents 

Superintendent  Rule  has  issued  commis¬ 
sions  to  66  county  superintendents-elect 
and  approximately  170  district  school  super¬ 
intendents-elect.  The  commissions  are  issued 
in  accordance  with  school  laws  for  the  four- 
year  term  beginning  July  2. 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in 
county  and  district  superintendencies  through 
the  elections  held  on  April  10.  The  list  of 
changes  in  county  superintendencies  is  com¬ 
plete;  several  district  superintendencies  had 
not  been  commissioned  prior  to  May  10. 
(Names  of  the  individuals  whom  the  super¬ 
intendents-elect  succeed  on  the  first  Monday 
of  July  are  given  in  parentheses.) 

Changes  in  County  Superintendencies 
Adams — J.  Floyd  Slaybaugh  (W.  Raymond 
Shank);  Armstrong — John  A.  Mechling  (C. 
M.  Heilman);  Beaver — E.  D.  Davidson  (W. 

G.  Lambert);  Elk— O.  G.  F.  Bonnert  (J.  W. 
Sweeney) ;  Forest — Frank  Watson  (Neil 
Kunselman) ;  Franklin — Raymond  G.  Mow- 
rey  (J.  L.  Finafrock) ;  Juniata — Samuel  M. 
Short  (Samuel  W.  McClure) ;  Northumber¬ 
land — Charles  E.  Hilbish  (George  L. 
Swank) ;  Snyder — Frank  S.  Attinger  (Ira  G. 
Sanders) ;  Somerset — Guy  N.  Hartman  (W. 

H.  Kretchman) ;  Susquehanna — Frank  A. 
Frear  (F.  H.  Taylor);  Tioga — Edward  E. 
Marvin  (J.  G.  March);  Wyoming — Edwin 
H.  Kehrli  (J.  E.  Morgan). 

Changes  in  District  Superintendencies 
Ashley— Robert  C.  Metz  (John  P.  Gibbons); 
Bellevue — Harry  E.  Brumbaugh  (J.  Nelson 
Mowls);  Chester — F.  Herman  Fritz  (David 
A.  Ward);  DuBois— Raymond  W.  Robinson 
(C.  J.  Alderfer) ;  Greensburg — Wm.  H.  Mc- 
Illhattan  (T.  S.  March);  Huntingdon — J.  G. 
Everard  (E.  R.  Barclay) ;  Lewistown — Denton 
M.  Albright  (C.  S.  Coxe) ;  Middletown — 
George  W.  Feaser  (H.  J.  Wickey) ;  Mount 
Carmel — Gerald  Beierschmitt  (E.  S.  Taylor) ; 
Sunbury — Charles  C.  Madeira  (J.  E.  Sham- 
bach)  ;  Swissvale— Carl  S.  Baily  (C.  C. 
Kelso);  Taylor — William  J.  Powell  (Wm.  S. 
Robinson) ;  Carbondale — Mary  B.  McAndrews 
(James  J.  Crane) ;  Rochester — Robert  P.  Bar- 
ner  (Denton  M.  Albright). 

A  number  of  district  superintendencies 
were  abolished.  In  Bloomsburg,  L.  P.  Gil¬ 
more  was  elected  supervising  principal  to 
succeed  C.  H.  Garwood;  in  German  Town¬ 
ship,  J.  C.  Newcomer  becomes  supervising 
principal  and  is  succeeding  I.  N.  Riffle;  in 
Media,  William  H.  Micheals,  formerly  super¬ 
intendent,  becomes  supervising  principal;  in 
Redstone  Township,  C.  E.  Hess  becomes 
supervising  principal  succeeding  Guy  C. 
Lauver.  Jersey  Shore,  Marcus  Hook,  and 
Sandy  Township  have  abolished  district 
superintendencies  also. 


Fourteen  Per  Cent  of  Pupils 
Attain  Perfect  Attendance 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled 
in  Pennsylvania’s  public  schools  were  neither 
absent  nor  tardy  during  the  school  year 
1932-33.  A  total  of  291,417  boys  and  girls 
attained  this  enviable  record.  More  pupils 
were  perfect  in  attendance  in  Pennsylvania 
than  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
a  number  of  other  states.  In  districts  under 
the  supervision  of  county  superintendents 
eighteen  per  cent  were  neither  absent  nor 
tardy.  In  districts  under  the  supervision  of 
district  superintendents  the  average  was 
eleven  per  cent. 

Adams,  and  Lawrence  counties  attained 
the  highest  record  in  perfect  attendance 
among  districts  under  the  supervision  of 


county  superintendents.  Twenty-six  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  counties  were 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  year. 
In  Adams  county  1600  pupils  of  the  6271 
were  perfect  in  attendance.  In  Lawrence 
county  2700  of  the  10,193  pupils  had  perfect 
attendance  records.  Mercer  county  had  the 
next  highest  record,  24  per  cent.  Other 
counties  with  records  of  20  per  cent  or  better 
include  the  following:  Armstrong,  21  per 
cent;  Bedford,  21;  Blair,  22;  Butler,  20; 
Centre,  21;  Clarion,  20;  Cumberland,  23; 
Fayette,  22;  Franklin,  20;  Fulton,  20;  Greene, 
21;  Lancaster,  21;  Lebanon,  21;  Lycoming, 
22;  Northumberland,  20;  Warren,  22;  Wash¬ 
ington,  21;  Westmoreland,  20;  and  York,  22. 

In  districts  under  the  supervision  of  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  Sharon  attained  the 
highest  percentage  record  with  32  out  of 
every  100  pupils  being  credited  with  perfect 


attendance  records.  Steelton  ranked  second 
with  29  per  cent  and]  others  with  20  per  cent 
or  better  include:  Altoona,  25  per  cent; 
Ashland,  21;  Bangor,  20;  Berwick,  20;  Beth¬ 
lehem,  21;  Braddock,  20;  Canonsburg,  21; 
Carnegie,  25;  Chambersburg,  28;  Charleroi, 
22;  Clairton,  23;  Clearfield,  21;  Columbia,  28; 
Corry,  28;  Dunbar  Township,  21;  Duquesne, 
23;  Ellwood  City,  22;  Farrell,  22;  Fell  Town¬ 
ship,  26;  Ford  City,  23;  Forest  City,  23; 
German  Township,  22;  Gettysburg,  20; 
Greenville,  20;  Hollidaysburg,  21;  Hunting¬ 
don,  24;  Indiana,  22;  Kane,  20;  Latrobe,  22; 
McKeesport,  27;  Mechanicsburg,  24;  Milton, 
23;  Mt.  Pleasant,  20;  Nanticoke,  21;  New 
Brighton,  22;  Plymouth,  21;  Redstone  Town¬ 
ship,  27;  Sandy  Township,  22;  Sunbury,  27; 
Tarentum,  20;  Tyrone,  23;  Waynesboro,  20; 
West  Pittston,  20;  Wilson,  24;  and  Wind- 
ber,  23. 
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Vocational  Education  Conference  at  State  College 


“Vocational  Education  and  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Reconstruction”  will  be  the  theme  of 
the  Twenty-second  Annual  Vocational  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  State  College  on  June 
25,  26  and  27.  The  conference  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Future  Farmers  Week,  June 
27,  28  and  29. 

Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  fields  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education,  Industrial  Education, 
Home  Economics  Education  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  faculty  will  act  as  hosts  to  the  con¬ 
ference  which  has  been  called  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  resumed  this  year  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  request  of  those  working  in  the 
various  vocational  fields. 

The  general  program  for  the  conference 
follows: 

Monday,  June  25 
A.  M. 

10: 00-12: 00  M. — Registration 
P.  M. 

2:00-4:00 — General  meeting.  This  period 
will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  basic 
problems  in  the  field  of  education,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

8:00 — Reception,  Pennsylvania  Vocational 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Tuesday,  June  26 
A.  M. 

9:30-11:30 — Sectional  meetings:  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education, 
Rehabilitation. 

11:30-1:30  P.  M. — Group  luncheons  and 
committee  meetings. 

P.  M. 

1:30-4:30 — Sectional  meetings:  Agriculture, 
Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Re¬ 
habilitation. 

4: 30 — Recreation. 

7:30 — P.  V.  A.  program  and  “The  Ship.” 

Wednesday,  June  27 
A.  M. 

9:00-10:15 — Sectional  meetings:  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education. 

10:30-12:00  M. — General  session  devoted  to 
a  summary  of  the  conference  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  general  administration  policies  re¬ 
lating  to  vocational  education. 

Sectional  Conferences 

The  Agricultural  Education  section  will 
consider  problems  in  Agricultural  Research; 
the  A.A.A.  and  its  Implications  for  the  East¬ 
ern  Farmer;  Milk  Production  and  Marketing 
Situation  in  Pennsylvania;  Farm  Credit;  the 
Extension  Program  in  Agriculture;  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Vocational  Exhibits  at  the  State 
Farm  Show;  Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm; 
and  Administrative  Problems  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  and  plans  for  1934-1935  in  this 
field. 

The  Home  Economics  sectional  program 
will  be  built  around  the  theme  “Social  and 
Economic  Trends  Significant  to  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education.”  Topics  include:  Present 
Day  Needs  of  the  Home;  Major  Emphasis  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Curriculum  based  on 
Recent  Social  Trends;  Preparation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  to  Meet  the  Social  Needs  of  the  Home; 
Helping  Teachers  to  Evaluate  Results  in 
Home  Economics  Instruction;  Needs  in 
Teacher  Training  Program  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics;  and  Teaching  Helps  and  Points  of 


Emphasis  in  Improving  the  Home  Economics 
Program. 

Sectional  meetings  in  Industrial  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  will  be  built  around  the  following 
topics:  the  Contribution  and  Place  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  to  a  Changing  Social  Order;  Types 
of  Industrial  Education  to  Meet  Varying 
Conditions  in  Pennsylvania  School  Districts; 
Fine  Arts  as  applied  to  the  Industrial  Arts 
Program;  Steps  to  be  taken  in  Developing 
Industrial  Arts  Program;  Steps  to  be  taken 
in  Developing  Industrial  Arts  Course  of 
Study;  Professional  Programs  for  Teachers 
of  Industrial  Arts  Education. 

The  Industrial  Education  Section  will  con¬ 
sider  the  following  topics:  Providing  a  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Industrial  Education  to  Meet  the 
Needs  of  Various  Types  of  Pupils;  Technical 
Education  of  High  School  Grade;  Adjusting 
Industrial  Programs  to  Meet  the  Changing 
Social  and  Economic  Conditions;  Changes  in 
Industrial  Education  made  necessary  by  the 
NR  A  Codes;  Preparing  Workers  to  Meet 
Changing  Conditions  in  Industry;  Course 
Content  in  Trade  and  Related  Subjects  with 
reference  to  Changing  Industrial  Needs;  Pro¬ 
fessional  Program  for  Teachers  of  Vocational 
Industrial  Education. 

Conferences  will  be  held  to  consider  both 
the  program  of  Rehabilitation  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  Emergency  Education  program  and 
also  the  relation  of  Pennsylvania’s  program 
of  rehabilitation  to  the  general  vocational 
education  program  of  the  State.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  sections  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mark  M.  Walter,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  and  members  of  his 
staff. 

Reservations 

Room  and  meal  accommodations  have  been 
provided  by  the  College  authorities  for  those 
who  wish  to  live  on  the  campus.  A  single 
room  in  the  college  dormitory  with  meals  at 
the  Nittany  Lion,  $4.00  per  person  per  day; 
double  room  in  college  dormitory  with  meals 
at  the  Nittany  Lion,  $3.75  per  person  per 
day;  double  room  in  the  Nittany  Lion  with 
meals,  $5.00  per  person  per  day.  No  single 
rooms  are  available  in  the  Nittany  Lion.  In 
case  the  number  reserving  rooms  in  the  dor¬ 
mitories  and  the  Nittany  Lion  exceed  the 
dining  room  accommodations  in  the  Nittany 
Lion,  the  same  type  of  meals  will  be  served 
in  the  dining  room  in  Old  Main  Building. 
Credit  will  be  allowed  for  any  meals  not 
eaten  providing  cancellation  of  meals  is 
made  in  advance. 

Those  desiring  rooms  and  meals  at  the 
Nittany  Lion  and  the  college  dormitories 
should  make  their  reservations  through  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  G.  Parkinson,  Rural  Education  De¬ 
partment,  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Future  Farmers 

The  Future  Farmers  Program  which  im¬ 
mediately  follows  the  Vocational  Conference 
will  be  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  June  27 
P.  M. 

1:00-6:00 — Registration  and  Room  Assign¬ 
ments,  First  Floor,  Main  Building. 

6: 00-6: 30 — Supper. 

6: 30-7:00 — Recreation. 

7:00-9:00 — Special  Judging  Instruction. 

9:00-10:00 — General  Meeting,  Schwab  Au¬ 
ditorium. 


Thursday,  June  28 
A.  M. 

6: 30 — Breakfast. 

7:00-8:00 — Organization  for  Judging  Con¬ 
tests. 

8:00-12:00 — Judging  Contests. 

1.  Dairy  Cattle:  4  classes,  heifers  and  cows. 

2.  General  Livestock:  1  ring  each  of 
horses,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  2  rings  of 
swine. 

3.  Poultry:  4  classes,  standard  production 
basis;  pens  selected  from  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  or  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

4.  Farm  Mechanics: 

a.  Work  sketch  and  bill  of  material. 

b.  Rope  halter. 

c.  Identification  of  tools,  materials,  etc. 

5.  Entomology  Contest. 

P.  M. 

12: 00-1: 00 — Luncheon. 

1:00-5:30 — Campus  tours  and  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities. 

5: 30-6: 30 — Supper. 

6: 30-8: 00 — Recreation. 

8: 00-10: 00 — Oratorical  Contest. 

Friday,  June  29 
A.  M. 

8:00-10:00 — Meeting  of  F.  F.  A.  delegates. 
10:00-12:00 — General  Meeting;  Announce¬ 
ments  of  results  of  Contests  and  Awarding 
of  prizes. 

12: 00 — Luncheon. 


CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
prepared  a  statement  of  policy  on  the  use 
of  directed  study  through  correspondence 
materials,  as  offered  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  program  in  small  day  and 
evening  high  schools.  The  purpose  of  the 
use  of  correspondence  study  materials  is  to 
supplement  curriculum  work  in  these  schools 
and  to  provide  greater  differentiation  than  is 
now  possible. 

The  program  at  the  present  time  has  been 
placed  on  an  experimental  basis.  Schools 
interested  in  the  use  of  such  courses  should 
communicate  with  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  for  suggestions  and  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  their  administration. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Pre-professional  examinations  will  be  held 
at  all  county  seats  on  June  13,  14  and  15  and 
at  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
Scranton  and  the  various  State  Teachers 
Colleges  on  August  8,  9  and  10.  These  ex¬ 
aminations  are  held  for  mature  persons  who 
have  deficiency  in  high  school  credit  in  order 
that  they  may  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  professional  schools. 

Similar  examinations  in  January  were 
taken  by  593  persons.  A  booklet,  schedule, 
and  directions  for  registering  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  pre-professional  examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department. 
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Pennsylvania  Historical  Group 
Discusses  History  Teaching 

Emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  Pennsylvania 
history  in  the  public  schools,  and  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  common  schools  law  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  marked  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
held  in  Harrisburg  on  May  4  and  5. 

One  section  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  Pennsylvania  history  in  the 
public  schools.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  A.  P. 
James,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  discussed 
the  significance  of  State  and  local  history 
in  the  public  schools,  and  A.  L.  Pepperman, 
Principal,  Andrew  Curtin  Junior  High  School, 
Williamsport,  L.  E.  Davis,  East  Huntingdon 
Township  High  School,  and  Miss  Clara  Deck, 
Senior  High  School,  Reading,  gave  reports 
on  State  and  local  history  projects  which  had 
been  conducted  in  their  schools.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Dunaway,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
told  briefly  of  his  writing  a  Pennsylvania 
history  in  one  volume  for  college  use.  It 
will  be  published  within  a  year,  he  said. 

Major  Frank  W.  Melvin,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  So¬ 
cieties,  presided  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
association  and  local  county  historical  so¬ 
cieties  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  public  schools  law.  Captain 
F.  A.  Godcharles  of  Milton,  described  Penn¬ 
sylvania  schools  one  hundred  years  ago  and 
told  of  events  leading  to  their  founding. 

Dr.  James  Mulhern,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  gave  a  scholarly  address  on  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Deputy 
Superintendent  D.  E.  Crosley,  representing 
Dr.  James  N.  Rule,  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  discussed  some  educational 
problems  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  one 
hundred  years. 

Other  high-lights  of  the  meeting  were  the 
address  of  Doctor  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  things  which  have  survived; 
the  sectional  meeting  devoted  to  the  CWA 
survey  of  source  materials  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  papers  on  some  aspects  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  Pennsylvania.  Two 
papers  which  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
were  given  at  the  Saturday  luncheon.  Doctor 
George  H.  Genzmer  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
spoke  on  Pennsylvania  in  the  transit  of 
civilization,  and  Doctor  Lawrence  H.  Gipson, 
Lehigh  University,  discussed  early  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  criminal  codes. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Department  has  discontinued  its 
weekly  radio  broadcasts  from  Station  WBAK 
at  the  State  Capitol  because  the  station  has 
been  changed  from  long  to  short  wave  trans¬ 
mission.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  NEA  broadcasts,  “Our  American 
Schools,”  are  now  on  the  air  each  Sunday 
evening  from  6: 30  to  7  o’clock,  Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Time,  or  5:30  to  6  o’clock,  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  Speakers  for  May  20  are 
Miss  Jessie  Gray,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  Thomas  W.  Gos¬ 
ling,  National  Director,  Junior  Red  Cross. 
On  May  27  the  speaker  is  Joseph  H.  Saunder, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
National  Education  Association. 


The  Reading  Ministerial  Association  at  its 
April  meeting  approved  a  resolution  on  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Common  Schools  Law,  commending  the 
administration  of  Pennsylvania  public 
schools  and  giving  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  association  to  the  schools. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Pennsylvania  colleges  are  preparing  to 
graduate  more  than  10,000  students  in  their 
annual  June  commencements.  Last  year  a 
total  of  10,997  received  degrees — 10,005  from 
the  arts  colleges  and  universities  and  972 
from  four-year  courses  at  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges. 

St.  Francis — An  increase  in  the  teaching 
faculty  is  planned  for  the  fall  term  due  to 
reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  English 
course. 

Pittsburgh — In  memory  of  William  H. 
McGuffey  of  “Eclectic  Reader”  fame  a  Mc- 
Guffey  room  is  to  be  designated  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Learning.  The  walls  will  be  lined  with 
quaint  illustrations  from  the  readers,  books 
and  other  effects  of  McGuffey,  who  was  a 
native  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Lafayette — Theodore  A.  Distler,  director 
of  student  personnel  and  admissions,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  New  York  University,  has 
been  elected  Dean  of  Lafayette.  He  will 
succeed  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hauck,  who  becomes 
president  of  the  University  of  Maine  on 
July  1. 

Bucknell — Announcement  has  been  made 
of  a  $6,000,000  program  of  new  buildings 
and  increased  endowment  which  trustees  of 
the  university  hope  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  celebration  of  Bucknell’s  100th 
anniversary  in  1946.  Half  of  the  fund  will 
be  used  for  buildings  and  the  other  half  for 
investment  as  permanent  endowment. 

Juniata — The  two  living  ex-Superinten- 
dents  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Francis  B. 
Haas  and  Dr.  David  J.  Waller,  both  of 
Bloomsburg,  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  commencement  exercises  of  Juniata 
College  on  June  4  when  there  will  also  be 
an  observance  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  common  schools  law. 
Dr.  James  N.  Rule  will  act  as  honorary 
chairman  with  Dr.  Haas  making  the  main 
address  of  the  day.  Juniata’s  observance 
is  particularly  significant  because  of  the  part 
played  by  her  late  president,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  in  the  development  of  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Thiel — The  Rev.  Dr.  Earl  S.  Rudisill,  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  York,  has  been 
chosen  head  of  the  college  to  succeed  Dr. 
E.  Clyde  Xander,  who  resigned  last  October, 
He  will  be  inducted  into  office  at  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  on  June  6. 


Junior  High  School  Cooperative 
Government  Conference 

The  fourth  annual  Junior  High  School 
Cooperative  Student  Government  Confer¬ 
ence,  sponsored  by  the  Lower  Merion  Junior 
High  School,  was  held  at  that  institution 
Friday,  May  4.  Delegates  from  a  number 
of  the  surrounding  junior  high  schools,  as 
well  as  from  junior  high  schools  in  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  were  in  attendance. 

Demonstrations  by  junior  high  school 
groups  included  the  activities  of  the  Law 
and  Order  Committee  of  the  Radnor  Junior 
High  School  at  Wayne;  the  Council  of  Home 
Room  Presidents  by  the  Vare  Junior  High 
School  at  Philadelphia;  and  the  Use  of  Com¬ 
mittee  System  in  the  Senate  by  the  Lower 
Merion  Junior  High  School. 

A  round  table  for  sponsors  of  student 
government  groups  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Channing  Wagner,  associate  superintendent 
of  schools,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  conference  dinner  was  held  in  the 
junior  high  school  cafeteria  with  Samuel 
S.  Gulick,  sponsor  of  the  Lower  Merion 
Student  Council,  acting  as  toastmaster. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Rothermel  Who 
Retires  at  Kutztown 

Tribute  was  paid  Dr.  A.  C.  Rothermel, 
retiring  president  of  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Kutztown,  when  all  teacher  college 
presidents  attended  a  special  assembly  at  the 
college  on  Friday  morning,  May  18.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  presidents  of  all  State 
Teachers  Colleges  assembled  at  one  of  these 
institutions  to  honor  its  president.  Dr. 
Rothermel  retires  at  the  close  of  the  current 
college  year  following  48  years  of  active 
service  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  For  the  past  35  years  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Kutztown  institution. 

The  assembly  program  followed  an  aca¬ 
demic  procession  with  Dr.  Landis  Tanger, 
president  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Millersville,  presiding.  President  J.  Linwood 
Eisenberg,  of  Slippery  Rock,  gave  the  in¬ 
vocation.  President  Cameron,  of  West 
Chester,  related  some  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  which  Dr.  Rothermel  has  made 
as  a  teacher,  and  President  Rowland,  of 
Shippensburg,  paid  tribute  to  his  impressive 
personality  as  it  has  affected  public  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  years.  President  Haas,  of 
Bloomsburg,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Rothermel  as  a  colleague.  The  principal 
address  was  by  Superintendent  Rule. 

“It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  a  record  comparable  to  Dr.  Rother- 
mel’s  continuous  service  as  head  of  a 
teachers’  preparation  institution  ever  has 
been  made,”  Dr.  Rule  said.  “Nearly  6000 
graduates  have  heard  his  words  of  counsel 
and  good  wishes  on  the  eve  of  their  career 
as  teachers.  To  him  this  tribute  given  by 
the  presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
seems  a  fitting  climax  for  years  of  faithful 
and  loyal  service.” 

Details  of  the  program  were  planned  by 
Henry  Klonower,  chief  of  the  teacher  di¬ 
vision,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
collaboration  with  a  local  committee  at  the 
college  of  which  Elmer  O.  Beber  was  chair¬ 
man. 


New  Course  of  Study  for  Senior 
High  School  Mathematics 

The  first  of  a  series  of  courses  of  study  in 
mathematics  submitted  by  the  general  math¬ 
ematics  committee  has  been  distributed 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  to  county  and  district  superintendents. 
A  copy  has  been  sent  also  to  each  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  and  each  high  school  principal. 
A  committee  at  present  is  preparing  courses 
of  study  in  mathematics  covering  the  first 
nine  grades  in  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  period. 

This  bulletin,  No.  79,  contains  suggested 
aids  to  teachers  in  organizing  the  work  in 
plane  geometry,  algebra  III  and  IV,  solid 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  Problems  with 
direct  practical  application  have  been  se¬ 
lected.  Clear  explanation,  frequent  reviews, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  relationships 
are  stressed.  The  individual  should  be 
trained  to  use  mathematics  exactly  as  he 
would  use  other  instruments  and  devices  in 
his  professional,  social  and  recreational  life. 
The  principles  included  in  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  organized  into  definite 
teaching  units.  Actual  teaching  experience 
has  been  utilized  in  formulating  the  sug¬ 
gested  procedures.  Objective  tests  and  his¬ 
torical  materials  are  offered  as  a  means  for 
increasing  interest. 
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Adult  Education  Field 
Surveyed 

A  state-wide  survey  of  adult  education 
and  recreation  activities  and  facilities  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  made  at  the  request 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  as  one  of  the  projects 
authorized  by  the  Civil  Works  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Present  wide-spread  unemployment,  prob¬ 
ably  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  mechani¬ 
zation  of  industry,  heralds  many  changes  in 
our  social  and  economic  order,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  anticipated,  but  all  of  which 
will  have  definite  educational  implications. 
Certain  it  is  that  growing  leisure,  among 
many  other  developments,  will  effect  an  ear¬ 
lier  retirement  of  individuals  from  active 
service,  and  just  as  certainly  will  result  in 
a  longer  period  of  parental  care  of  the  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Already  the  twelve- 
year  program  of  free  public  instruction  is 
found  to  be  inadequate,  resulting  in  more 
than  150,000  high  school  graduates  unable  to 
attend  college  and  unable  to  find  gainful 
employment. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  survey  was  to  obtain  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  as  to  adult  education  service  now 
being  rendered  by  both  public  and  private 
institutions  within  the  Commonwealth;  as  to 
educational  and  recreational  facilities  which, 
with  proper  vision  and  under  competent 
leadership,  could  be  made  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  Pennsylvanians;  and  as  to  out¬ 
standing  needs  and  developments,  all  of 
which  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  fact  for  a 
constructive  program  intended  to  meet  the 
varying  educational  and  recreational  needs 
of  a  changing  social  and  economic  order. 

For  this  task  the  Commonwealth  was  di¬ 
vided  into  fifteen  survey  areas  with  a  survey 
center  in  each,  located  in  the  offices  of  the 
superintendents  of  public  schools  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  offices  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  thirteen  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  Each  center  was  staffed  with  a 
research  assistant,  a  statistician,  and  steno¬ 
graphic  and  clerical  assistants  working  under 
the  direction  of  an  administrative  committee 
immediately  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  survey. 

Into  Each  County 

To  each  of  these  survey  centers  was  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  for  the  survey  of  cer¬ 
tain  counties,  embracing  in  all  the  entire 
Commonwealth.  The  organization  under 
these  survey  centers  provided  a  supervisor 
for  each  county  under  whom  a  staff  of  inter¬ 
viewers  personally  visited  all  institutions 
maintaining  adult  educational  or  recreational 
activities  and  recording  such  facts. 

The  survey  report  form  was  mimeographed 
and  consisted  of  twenty-three  pages,  one 
form  being  used  for  each  institution  or  or¬ 
ganization  surveyed.  This  report  form  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  detailed  report  of  every  type 
of  formal  and  informal  adult  educational 
and  recreational  activity  and  facility  in  all 
public  and  private  institutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  Commonwealth.  These 
forms  definitely  included  several  thousands 
of  items  of  information,  each  carefully  code 
numbered,  for  Hollerith  sorting  and  tabu¬ 
lation,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on 
underlying  causes  and  effects,  case  studies, 
community  needs,  and  evidences  of  success 
or  failure  of  the  existing  adult  educational 
program. 


Covers  Wide  Scope 

When  completed  the  survey  will  possess 
factual  data  to  be  found  on  approximately 
150,000  Hollerith  cards.  It  will  show  thou¬ 
sands  of  institutions,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  maintaining  one  or  more  of  scores  of 
adult  educational  and  recreational  services. 

Probably  the  most  important  effect  the 
survey  will  have,  however,  will  be  the 
sensitizing  of  local  leaders  and  of  officials 
of  all  educational,  social,  and  recreational 
institutions  to  present-day  adult  educational 
and  recreational  needs,  directing  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  adult  education  movement 
as  the  answer  to  many  present  pressing 
social,  recreational,  and  economic  problems. 
The  outcome  of  this  survey  should  be  the 
formulation  of  a  sound  program  for  state¬ 
wide  development  of  adult  education  and 
recreation  in  harmony  with  present-day 
interests  and  needs. 


Unit  Study  Group 

(Concluded,  from  Page  1) 
to  study  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
other  committees  and  by  other  persons  and 
meet  with  the  executive  committee  to  submit 
a  report  that  will  provide  materials  and 
suggestions  for  a  reorganization  of  a  local 
unit  of  school  administration  and  the  ade¬ 
quate  financing  of  the  plan  that  is  proposed 
ultimately. 

Dr.  Timon  Covert,  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  advised  the  committee  at  the  May 
3  meeting  on  local  unit  conditions  and  needs 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
School  district  organization  developments  in 
New  York  State  that  applied  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  problem  were  discussed  by  Dr.  John 
Butterworth,  of  Cornell  University. 

Committee  Personnel 

Ex-Officio — James  N.  Rule,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg;  and  Car- 
mon  Ross,  President,  P.S.E.A.,  Doylestown. 

Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 
— County  Superintendence  Department:  A. 
F.  Kemp,  Berks  County,  Reading;  C.  W. 
Lillibridge,  McKean  County,  Smethport;  and 
J.  Andrew  Morrow,  Bradford  County,  To- 
wanda.  District  Superintendence  Depart¬ 
ment:  W.  W.  Eisenhart,  Tyrone,  Arthur  W. 
Ferguson,  York;  and  Sydney  V.  Rowland, 
Radnor  Township,  Wayne.  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipals  Department:  H.  Frank  Hare,  Camp 
Hill;  Maurice  Singley,  Delano;  and  M.  A. 
Steiner,  Ingram.  Legislative  Committee: 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Steelton;  Bela  B.  Smith, 
Connellsville;  and  Holman  White,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Advisory  Committee  on  Economic 
Status  Study:  LeRoy  A.  King,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Research:  H. 

E.  Gayman,  Director  of  Research  for  the  As¬ 
sociation,  Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors’  Asso¬ 
ciation — H.  J.  Stockton,  Johnstown;  George 

F.  Hess,  Port  Vue,  McKeesport;  Mrs.  John 
Kent  Kane,  Frazer;  H.  M.  Lessig,  Pottstown; 
and  R.  A.  Poorbaugh,  Stoyestown,  R.  D.  3. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction — Lee  L. 
Driver,  Chief,  Rural  Schools  Division;  J.  Y. 
Shambach,  Chief,  Child  Accounting  and  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Harrisburg. 


TEACHING  METHODS 

Students  of  teaching  methods  will  find  of 
interest  the  study  made  recently  by  Ross 
Earl  Conelley,  supervising  principal  at 
Ligonier  Borough  on  “The  Effect  of  Position 
of  Pupils  in  the  Classroom  upon  Recognition 
and  Recall  of  Printed  Matter,”  which  was 
made  in  connection  with  his  work  for  a 
doctor’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


Teachers  Colleges  Plan 
Summer  Sessions 

Summer  sessions  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  will  be  offered  in  all  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Teachers  Colleges  during  the 
coming  summer.  Sessions  will  open  in  most 
of  these  institutions  on  Monday,  June  18. 
Several  will  begin  a  week  later,  June  25, 
on  account  of  the  ten-month  school  terms 
in  certain  of  the  larger  school  districts.  The 
usual  six-week  course  will  be  offered  and 
opportunities  given  not  only  to  teachers  in 
service,  but  also  to  others  who  may  desire 
to  advance  their  professional  preparation 
status.  Courses  have  been  designed  for  the 
preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  together  with  various  courses  in 
the  special  curricula. 

In  each  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
opportunity  is  given  to  continue  preparation 
in  the  four-year  curricula  toward  a  degree. 
In  the  elementary  field  three  degree  curri¬ 
cula  are  offered,  kindergarten-primary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  rural.  A  secondary  curriculum 
offers  electives  in  English,  mathematics, 
science,  social  studies,  and  languages. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
graduates  of  two-year  curricula  and  others 
may  secure  evaluations  of  their  credentials 
and  thus  continue  their  professional  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Opportunity  is  offered  in  each  of  these 
institutions  to  meet  various  certification 
regulations.  Each  training  school  will  be 
provided  with  experienced  demonstration 
teachers.  Practice  teaching  facilities  will  be 
available.  Special  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  recreational  development  of  students  at 
all  institutions. 

The  fees  at  all  State  Teachers  Colleges  will 
be  $5.00  per  semester  hour.  The  maximum 
credit  which  can  be  earned  in  six  weeks 
is  six  semester  hours,  with  a  possibility  of 
seven  semester  hours  in  special  cases.  A 
minimum  contingent  fee  of  $15.00  will  be 
charged.  The  housing  fee  will  be  $7.00  per 
week  which  includes  board,  room,  and 
laundry.  In  all  the  institutions  a  small  ac¬ 
tivity  fee  for  entertainment  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  charged.  Full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  each  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
or  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


CENTENNIAL  PLAYS  AVAILABLE 

Printed  copies  of  the  plays  given  by 
the  students  of  the  Shippensburg  State 
Teachers  College  at  the  Department’s 
observance  of  the  Public  School  Cen¬ 
tennial  on  April  3  and  4  are  now  avail¬ 
able  and  may  be  obtained  by  schools, 
colleges,  and  interested  public  groups, 
upon  request  to  the  Department.  The 
pamphlet  is  issued  under  the  title  of 
“Dramatic  Episodes  in  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Free  Public  Education  in 
Pennsylvania.”  It  is  illustrated  with 
scenes  from  the  plays,  “The  Signing 
and  Defense  of  the  Free  School  Act,” 
and  “The  Schools  of  Our  Grandmothers 
and  Grandfathers.”  Effort  has  been 
made  to  make  every  historical  detail 
as  accurate  as  possible. 
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Summer  Round-Up 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  been 
sponsoring  the  “Summer  Round-Up”,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  for  its  purpose  a  medical 
examination  of  each  child  entering  school 
for  the  first  time  in  September.  Another 
important  purpose  of  this  program  is,  of 
course,  the  effort  to  secure  correction  of 
remediable  health  handicaps. 

When  one  considers  the  fact  that  reports  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health  for  vision 
alone  show  5239  children  enrolled  in  our 
schools  with  a  visual  defect  of  70  or  more 
in  one  or  both  eyes,  one  can  better  appre¬ 
ciate  the  significance  of  a  real  program  of 
correction.  The  follow-up  program  has  been 
fairly  successful  but  lack  of  funds  has,  in 
many  instances,  made  it  impossible  to  give 
the  examinations  and,  more  important,  to 
secure  corrections  of  physical  defects.  This, 
together  with  inadequate  funds  available  for 
necessary  health  examinations  by  school 
physicians,  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a 
new  approach,  particularly  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  existing  social  or  civic  agencies, 
such  as  the  American  Legion,  service  clubs, 
civic  clubs,  tuberculosis  associations  and 
other  similar  organizations.  In  addition  to 
these  clubs  or  organizations  which  may  be 
asked  to  cooperate  in  such  a  program,  we 
have  at  the  present  time  a  very  successful 
organization  which  has  been  most  helpful 
in  improving  the  health  of  thousands  of 
children — the  Pennsylvania  Emergency  Child 
Health  Committee. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  these  various  organizations  with 
Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  State  Chairman  of  the 
“Summer  Round-Up”  Committee,  and  with 
your  county  unit  of  the  Emergency  Child 
Health  Committee,  there  can  be  assurance 
that  every  child  entering  school  next  Sep¬ 
tember  will  have  had  a  medical  examination 
and  as  many  health  handicaps  as  possible 
corrected. 

To  send  to  school  next  fall  a  group  of 
children  free  from  remediable  health  handi¬ 
caps  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  Community. 
Each  child,  free  from  handicapping  physical 
conditions,  comes  to  school  on  an  equal  basis 
with  all  others  equipped  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  school  and  able  to  benefit 
fully  from  its  many  opportunities  for  self¬ 
advancement.  Economically,  such  a  program 
reduces  absences  due  to  illness  with  its  con¬ 
sequent  lessening  of  failures  and  need  for 
repeating  the  work  another  year.  It  paves 
the  way  for  better  work  and  is  a  definite 
contributing  factor  to  the  improvement  of 
general  school  discipline. 


CENTENNIAL  PAMPHLET 

Sufficient  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
“100  Years  of  Free  Public  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania,”  were  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  one  for  each  public  school  teacher 
in  the  State.  Copies  for  teachers  have 
been  made  available  through  county 
and  district  school  superintendents. 
Teachers  who  have  not  received  their 
copy  should  make  inquiry  of  these 
officials. 


Unemployed  Youth  Problem 

(Concluded  from  Page  1) 

inife  suggestions  from  groups  throughout  the 
State  working  on  such  a  program. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  we  must  get 
ready  for  a  longer  training  period  of  youth. 
This  training  period  must  include  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities,  opportunities  for  civic 
and  social  growth,  and  provision  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  cultural  education  beyond  that 
now  offered  through  the  schools  and  other 
agencies.  It  seems  appropriate  to  stress  the 
necessity  for  the  development  of  community 
and  state-wide  programs  which  will  even¬ 
tuate  in  extended  programs  at  this  time. 

There  is  evidence  of  industrial  recovery 
about  us.  The  Federal  government  has 
made  it  possible  during  the  past  year  for 
thousands  of  youth  to  remain  in  college 
through  college  aid  programs.  Thousands  of 
youth  throughout  Pennsylvania  have  found 
the  emergency  education  classes,  which  are 
just  closing,  both  challenging  and  helpful. 
Local  communities  have  provided  vocational 
and  other  educational  opportunities  which 
have  proved  valuable.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  done.  The  problem  is  one  which  must 
be  considered  from  many  sides.  It  is  only 
by  the  concerted  effort  of  educational  and 
social  agencies,  and  youth  itself,  that  we  can 
hope  to  find  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  our  present  problems. 

JAMES  N.  RULE. 


Fewer  Graduates  at  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges 

Tentative  reports  received  from  each  of 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania 
indicate  that  fewer  graduates  will  receive 
diplomas  at  the  May,  1934,  commencement 
than  received  diplomas  one  year  ago.  This 
decrease  in  the  number  of  graduates  results 
from  a  definite  plan  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  College  Presidents,  limiting  the  number 
of  students  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
and  also  the  operation  of  the  plan  by  which 
only  the  best  equipped  and  most  deserving 
are  permitted  to  continue  their  preparation 
to  the  graduation  point. 

These  reports  indicate  that  approximately 
2300  graduates  will  receive  diplomas  in  all 
curricula,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent.  While 
the  number  of  graduates  in  the  two-year 
curricula  will  be  approximately  1139,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  321  or  20  per  cent,  the  number  of 
graduates  in  all  of  the  degree  curricula,  in¬ 
cluding  Secondary  as  well  as  Elementary, 
Art,  Commerce,  Health,  Home  Economics, 
Industrial  Arts,  Kindergarten,  and  Music 
Education,  indicate  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent.  This  increase,  which  is 
6  per  cent  less  than  1933,  is  attributed  to  the 
large  number  of  teachers-in-service  who  are 
returning  to  the  Teachers  Colleges  to  com¬ 
plete  additional  preparation  leading  to  a 
degree. 

Most  of  the  colleges  will  hold  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  on  Monday,  May  28.  The 
exceptions  are  California,  Indiana,  and  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock  on  Tuesday,  May  29,  and  Cheyney 
on  May  30. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Edin- 
boro  State  Teachers  College,  who  will  retire 
as  president  of  that  institution  this  summer 
will  preside  at  the  regular  May  commence¬ 
ment  season  for  the  last  time  as  president. 
Dr.  Crawford  has  been  president  at  Edin- 
boro  since  1922. 


School  Law 

Q.  May  a  school  district  revise  its  charges 
for  tuition  to  another  district  for  the  years 
for  which  tuition  already  has  been  paid  if  the 
tuition  was  not  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  School  Laws  (Section  1716A)  and,  if  so, 
may  the  district  overcharged  legally  collect 
any  excess  tuition  paid? 

A.  The  receiving  district  would  have  a 
right  to  refund  the  overpayment  if  it  chose 
to  do  so.  But  if  the  district  is  unwilling 
to  refund,  the  question  of  recovery  by  the 
paying  district  would  depend  on  whether 
that  district  could  establish  that  it  had  paid 
the  money  under  what  is  recognized  in  the 
law  as  fraud,  accident  or  mistake,  or  under 
legal  duress.  The  recovery  of  payments 
voluntarily  made  is  restricted  to  cases  in 
which  those  elements  can  be  shown. 
Grounds  for  recovery  would  depend  on  all 
of  the  details  of  the  situation  upon  which 
the  solicitors  of  the  school  district  should 
advise. 

Q.  Section  2603  of  the  School  Laws  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  board  of  directors  in  school 
districts  of  the  second  class  may  employ  a 
certified  public  accountant,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  thereof.  May  such  a  school 
district  appoint  a  certified  public  accountant 
to  audit  its  accounts  and  thereby  displace 
the  audit  provided  by  law  to  be  made  by  the 
controller  of  the  municipality  in  which  the 
district  is  located? 

A.  Section  2603  of  the  School  Laws  must 
be  read  with  Section  2601.  If  it  had  been 
intended  to  permit  such  a  substitution  in 
the  audit  of  school  finances  in  districts  of 
the  second  class,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
appointing  power  would  have  been  vested 
in  the  school  board  whose  finances  the  ac¬ 
countant  would  be  called  upon  to  audit. 
Examination  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  dis¬ 
closes  that  it  has  been  the  consistent  policy 
of  the  Legislature  to  have  auditing  officers 
elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by 
persons  other  than  the  body  whose  accounts 
are  to  be  examined. 

Therefore,  the  appointment  of  a  certified 
public  accountant  under  Section  2603  of  the 
School  Law  does  not  do  away  with  the 
official  audit  required  by  law  to  be  made  by 
the  proper  auditing  officers  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  in  which  the  school  district  is  located. 


Rhodes  Scholarships 

Information  concerning  the  annual  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  has  been 
received  by  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Complete  information  about  the 
Oxford  and  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Oxford  University  Hand¬ 
book,  which  may  be  procured  from  the  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  American  branch,  114 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Applications  for  Rhodes  Scholarships  are 
due  November  17,  1934.  The  stipend  is  fixed 
at  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  A  candidate 
to  be  eligible  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  unmarried,  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  25  and  must  have  completed  at 
least  his  sophomore  year  at  college.  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  scholarships  may  be 
obtained  also  from  President  Frank  Ayde- 
lotte,  American  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes 
Trustees,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 


